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THE WORD “RELIGION” 


CURRENT arguments for and against the teaching 
of religion in our public schools commonly treat re- 
ligion as if it were a fixed datum known to all, whereas 
education is treated as a variable, or as something the 
idea of which has yet to achieve a stable meaning. 
Yet religion, looked at from the standpoint of either 
cultural anthropology, history, psychology, or the 
social sciences, is vastly multiform and variable. The 
meaning of the term-is correspondingly elusive. In- 
deed, the elusiveness of the term can be known without 
resorting to learned tomes. In any large American 
community there are heterogeneous groupings, institu- 
tions, and ceremonies; also heterogeneous individual 
beliefs, attitudes, emotions, and practices, all of which 
are included in the meaning of this one term. <A 
Russian emigré who had fled from the terror that ac- 
companied the suppression of the counter-revolution 
said to me, “You will not understand it, Professor 
Coe, but the Czar is a part of our religion.” The 
term must cover, moreover, all the changes in these 


By 
GEORGE A. COE 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (RETIRED) 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
things that oceur in the movement of any culture from 
its primitive stage onward. 

The resulting semantie difficulty is only slightly re- 
duced when facts are classified under the names of 
major subdivisions such as pagan, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian. From the religion of ancient Israel there pro- 
ceeded not only scorching ridicule of paganism (Isaiah 
44, 12-17), but also bitter complaint that the worship 
that was practiced by Israel itself was hateful to 
Israel’s own god (Amos, Ch. 5). The New Testament 
puts a Christian stamp upon contrasting patterns of 
life and conduct (James 2, 14-26). In our day the 
term “Christian” is applied alike to eastern Orthodoxy, 
Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism, though they 
contradict one another in beliefs and ethical standards. 
Similarly, some hundreds of seets are called Christian 
and Protestant, though they disagree among them- 
selves as to what either of these terms properly means. 

Men of learning have sought in all this diversity for 
some kind of unity that can be stated in the form of a 
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definition of religion. But the have not 
The late Professor J. H. Leuba, in his “Psy- 
(New York, 1912, pp. 
339-361), quoted 48 definitions, most of them from 
Though these definitions fall 


definitions 
agreed. 


chological Study of Religion” 


writers of eminence. 


into groups within which the differences are often 


slight, there much diversity in concepts 


as well as in data that language tools for unambiguous 
The article “Religion” 


remains so 


communication do not emerge. 
in the “Encyelopaedia of the Social Sciences” remarks 
that religion has a history that is “as fluid and protean 
as human life itself,” and that there is a “striking 
lack of 


parative religion regarding the nature of the concept.” 


unanimity among modern students of com- 

The primary semantic difficulty is aggravated by 
emotional attachments not only to one’s own faith but 
The 


very thought of religion has been hallowed, and the 


also to what is conceived of as religion in reneral. 


name is widely used in a reverential or honorifie sense, 
even by persons who subseribe to no recognized re- 
ligion. The tendency toward an honorific use of this 
term may spring from something in universal human- 
ity that is philosophically significant. But this does 
not soften the truth that, as the history and the psy- 
chology of religion abundantly prove, piety can be 
foolish, 


wise or spiritual or carnal, kindly or cruel. 


It ean sanctify every sort of human desire. There is 
not a type of human conduct that has not been at- 
tributed by some religion to its god. 

The process whereby “religion” has become an hon- 
orifice term is simply the habit of talking about specifie 
facts, not in words equally specific, but in general 
terms. <A parallel instance is the honorific use of “law 
and order.” There are many kinds of law and order, 
some of them more or less good, some of them bad. 
Yet standing for law and order is regarded as a virtue. 
If one should ask whether law and order as such is 
not a good thing, an appropriate reply would be that 
law and order as such never has been observed, and 
never can be. The as-suchness is a mental device, 
excellent for certain purposes, but incapable of focus- 
ing attention upon any actual instance of human con- 
duct. So, also, religion as such does not exist any- 
where. When the term is used generically it ean con- 
sistently mean only an abstracted aspect of universal 
human nature, not something that can be brought 
kept out of it. What might be 
brought in or kept out is control of administrators 
It is 


true, as some proponents of the teaching of religion in 


into a sehool or 


and teachers by some segment of the populace. 


the schools aver, that the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
is a part of our American culture; but it likewise is 
true, as the “Eneyclopaedia of the Social Sciences” 


points out, that “in any one religion there are at least 
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as many variants as there are social layers partici- 
pating in it.” 

It behooves the administrators of our system of 
schools to bring to light the unexpressed meanings of 
arguments for and against the teaching of religion in 
the schools and for and against this or that kind of 
co-operation with this or that organized religion. 
Rarely, if ever, are these unexpressed meanings in- 
tentionally withheld; the deficiency is incidental, 
rather, to the terminological habit that has been de- 
scribed. Some attention to semantics is necessary if 
we are to know what specific school practice is under 
administrators home such 
questions as these: What do you mean by religion, 
or Christianity, or the Judaeo-Christian tradition? 
Which of the many forms of this religion have you in 
You must have one or some of these forms in 


consideration. Let press 


mind? 
mind, for it would be impossible to teach them all. 
What sorts of religion would you shield pupils from, 
and what names and descriptions would you give to 
such religions in the presence of pupils? I have yet 
to learn of an instance in which the present campaign 
for the teaching of religion in the publie schools has 
been prosecuted in words that meet these simple re- 
quirements of understandable speech. Parallel ques- 
tions should be put to the opposition: What do you 
mean by religion? Have you in mind everything that 
goes under this name, or only some kinds of religion? 
Would you exclude the very word religion from the 
teacher’s vocabulary? If not, what meaning would 
you have teachers give to this word when it is used, 
say, in the teaching of history? To proponents and 
opponents alike one question more should be put: 
When you favor or oppose the teaching of religion 
in public schools, what do you mean by “teach’’? 
Some help toward the planning of such questions 
ean be found in such extensive works as Monroe’s 
“Cyclopedia of Education” and in the various en- 
eyclopaedias of religion. But Good’s “Dictionary of 
Education” does not define religion at all, and its defi- 
nition of religious education could easily convey an 
that religion and sectarianism mean the 
same thing. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Champaign school ease (McCollum vs. Illinois) 
treated the Champaign Council on Religious Eduea- 
tion as sectarian, though Mr. Justice Reed, in his dis- 


impression 


senting opinion, seems to think that, inasmuch as this 
body is not under the control of a single sect, but 
only of a group of seets, it is nonsectarian. On the 
other hand, the court did nothing to improve the 
terminology in which the council describes its teaching 
work as “religious education,” “religious instruction,” 
and so on, instead of “Protestant,” “Jewish,” or 
“Catholic.” 

The separate but coneurring opinion of Mr. Justice 


Jackson is especially worthy of our attention because 
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of its bearing upon the use of terms. He distinctly 
employs “religious” in the broad sense in which it is 
employed by historians and men of science. Nearly 
everything in our culture, he says, is saturated with 
religious influences “derived from paganism, Judaism, 
Catholie Protestant—and 
He assumes that the schools, in their 


Christianity—both and 
other faiths.” 
treatment of evolution, the Reformation, the Inquisi- 
tion, and the like, will in fact teach something about 
religion that will displease one or another sect. An 
that he did not this is that 
the administrators of our school system should be 


inference draw from 
equipped with the most penetrating questions with 
respect to the meanings that are given to “religion,” 
“sectarian,” “secular,” “spiritual,” and “teach.” 

In view of the many criticisms of the schools on the 
cround that they further secularism, the term “seeular” 
deserves special attention. The Supreme Court em- 
ployed “secular” as the opposite of “sectarian,” not, 
as ordinarily is done, as the opposite of “religious.” 
With respect to this matter Mr. Justice Jackson re- 
marks that there is nothing in the Constitution “to 


Shorter Papers. 
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help us as judges to decide where the seevlar ends and 
the sectarian begins in education. ... It is a matter 
on which we ean find no law but our own preposses- 
sions.” This may well be taken as a warning that 
telling the truth about the schools may be difficult, 
even for us who intend to be honest. 

Our situation involves us, moreover, in a question 
with respect to the relation of knowledge to democracy. 
Our schools are expected to lay the foundation of 
good citizenship in both the pupils who are to become 
leaders and the pupils who soon will take part in 
selecting leaders and judging their work. In the 
field that we have had under consideration our prob- 
lem now becomes this: Are we to develop leaders who 
“know their facts’ and also a citizenry that is com- 
petent to discriminate between actual alternatives and 
merely specious ones? Into these depths have we 
been led by inquiry that at the beginning may have 
seemed to be superficial 


the meaning of a single 


word. The conclusion to which we have come can be 
stated in the words of an ancient proverb: “With all 


thy getting, get understanding.” 





THE BASIC GUIDANCE COURSE: AN 
OVERVIEW OR TRAINING FOR 
JOB PERFORMANCE 


CuiFForD P. FROEHLICH 


Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel 
Office of Education, FSA 


DurINnG the past year the Office of Education has 
collected course outlines for a basie course in guid- 
ance. There are two major points of agreement 
among the courses. First, they are conceived as an 
overview of the guidance area. Most of the courses 
are designed to aequaint the student with the breadth 
or scope of the guidance program. They are not 
concerned with intensive study of any particular set 
of guidanee services, tools, or techniques. The sec- 
ond point of agreement is on the general nature of 
the topies to be considered. A composite first course 
constructed from the outlines at hand includes these 
topies: 


History of the guidance movement 

The need for a guidance program 

Objectives and definitions of guidance work 

Study of the individual through tests and other devices 

Occupational information procedures 

Group guidance techniques 

Survey of counseling techniques 

Survey of placement and follow-up 

Organization and administration of the guidance pro- 
gram 


The role of staff members in the guidance program 
A review of psychological principles involved in coun- 
seling 

Since such a course usually carries two or three 
hours of credit, it is obvious that only surface treat- 
ment can be given to each of the topics in this inclu- 
sive list. Presumably, at the completion of the course, 
the student has at least a nodding acquaintance with 
It is unlikely that 
he has a mastery of any guidance tool or technique. 
Consequently, the course has little utilitarian value 
unless it is followed by additional guidance courses. 


a variety of guidance concepts. 


It is truly background training. 

It is a thesis of this article that this type of basic 
course is not suited to the needs of most persons tak- 
ing it. The majority of persons take only the basic 
course in guidance. This fact may account for the 
present content of such courses. Realizing that stu- 
dents will probably be exposed to only one course in 
guidance, the temptation is great to make it all-inelu- 
sive. The decision on content must be made on some 
basis other than how much we would like to have our 
students know. The practical approach is how much 
can we teach them! Viewed in this light, the con- 
struction of the content outline requires a careful 
Should they not 
be selected on the basis of their contribution to com- 
petencies which can be used on the job by those 
who take the course? 


selection of learning experiences. 


A second thesis is that the present basie courses are 
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not geared to the ideal of less duplication of educa- 
tion and psychology courses. Let us look at the place 
of the basie course in guidance in the educational 
program of prospective teachers. A number of guid- 
ance workers have advocated that all teachers should 
be required to take at least one course in guidance. 
They have sound arguments to support their view. 
But what kind of course in guidance should all teach- 
ers have? Is the common “overview” course which 
gives a smattering of the guidance area the most pro- 
What 


from present first guidance courses? A review of 


ductive? competencies do teachers achieve 
the outline presented previously can lead to no other 
conclusion but that few competencies can be devel- 
oped in the amount of time allowed, if all the topies 
What teachers are getting now is a 
large dose of concepts and ideas with little or no 


must be covered. 
practical application. Through such an introduction, 
their natural reaction to the guidance program may 
well be that it is all right in theory, but of little prac- 
tical value. Or worse, they may consider it just an- 
other dull 
entitled to a basie course in guidance which will en- 


education course. Teachers need and are 
able them to develop the competencies needed to as- 
sume their rule in the total guidance program of the 
school. 

But there is a second group of students for whom 
it is argued that the present course is more appro- 
priate—those who are preparing themselves for full- 
It is contended that 
they need an overview of the guidance field. Such a 
Consider the 


time guidance responsibilities. 


procedure is expensive of training time. 
topie of testing as covered in a typical basie course. 
About all that can be included is a discussion of the 
types of tests, a brief description of their construction, 
such terms as reliability and validity, and possibly a 
period or two for demonstration of a test. At the 
end of this unit, the student has little more than a 
surface knowledge of testing. Certainly no one 
would claim that competency in the selection, admin- 
istration, or interpretation of tests can be achieved 
by such training. What happens when the student 
comes to the course, Analysis of the Individual? 
Here again, the types of tests and problems of test 
construction, among other topies, are discussed. But 
at this time the learning situation is intensive enough 
to produce some competencies. It seems unlikely 
that the competencies are achieved because the stu- 
dent has been exposed to general testing concepts in 
a basic course. The time spent on testing in the basic 
course could have been used more profitably in aequir- 
ing some fundamental competencies upon which fur- 
ther training could be built. A basic course in guid- 
ance should provide basic competencies which can be 
used by all enrolled. What does this mean in terms 
of reorganizing our present courses? 
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First, the objective of the course is no longer to 
The ob- 
jective is changed to one of assisting students to 
achieve competency in the use of selected guidance 


provide an overview of the guidance area. 


tools and techniques. Upon completion of the course, 
the students should be able to build additional com- 
petencies through further training or to utilize these 
competencies in school situations. Thus, a teacher 
who takes a basie course in guidance during the sum- 
mer should return to her job in the fall with the ability 
to use certain guidance tools and techniques in her 
dealings with pupils. If she pursues further training, 
she should acquire additional competencies in the 
more advanced courses. But, if she has had only the 
basic course, her training would be functional in terms 
of the job she has to do. 

Second, the tools and techniques of guidance to be 
included in the course will have to be carefully selected. 
They should be selected on the basis of which ones 
have the widest usefulness for educators in general. 
Of these, which are simple enough to enable students 
to gain competency in their use in the available time? 
The selection of specific techniques and tools will, of 
course, depend upon the previous experiences of class 
members. Allowing for individual variation, from 
the following list appropriate objectives might be 
selected : 

How to administer and interpret a personal-data blank 

How to construct and make sense out of a sociogram 

How to conduct a fact-finding interview with pupils 

and with parents 

How to observe and report significant pupil behavior 

How to construct a scattergram to contrast pupil 

achievement with ability 

How to use a cumulative record to gain an understand- 

ing of a pupil 

How to secure help from the guidance program in 

understanding pupils 

How to recognize by classroom and other behavior 

pupils in need of guidance services 

How to refer students to the counselor 

How to use guidance procedures to increase the effi- 

ciency of the educative process 


The competencies, which ean be achieved from such 
a course, are those that most teachers need if they 
are to be successful teachers. From such a course 
they will get a guidance point of view. More than 
that, they will have a set of tools and techniques which 
will enable them to activate their own points of view. 
Nor are such competencies of less value to students 
who secure additional guidance training. They would 
provide a firm base upon which additional ecompeten- 
cies could be built. 

The importance of knowing the history of the guid- 
ance movement, the value of having a total picture of 
the guidance program, or the desirability of under- 
standing the organization of the guidance program is 
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not denied. In fact, it is unlikely that competencies 
could be acquired without an understanding of these 
and similar topies. The important difference in this 
proposal is that the basic course be oriented in terms 
of competencies rather than understandings. To put 
it another way, it should emphasize the how of guid- 
ance including enough of the what and why to make 
intelligent use of the competencies possible. The 


iajor issue, therefore, is the point in the sequence 


Reports... 
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of guidance courses when the various elements are 
5 


introduced. The decision rests on two clear-cut 


issues: 1. Since the majority of edueators take only 
one course in the guidance area, what learning ex- 
periences can the course provide that will be most 
helpful on the job? 2. Is not a mastery of basic 
guidance tools and techniques the first step in help- 
ing teachers assume their role in the guidance pro 


gram? 





REPORT ON THE NATIONAL STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Rosert H. SoLueNn 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(NSA), hardly 
out of its eradle, has launched into its second year al- 


Tue National Student Association 


ready considerably battle-scarred but increasing in 
stature. 

The fact that it survived its first year surprised 
some skepties who followed its constitutional conven- 
tion in Madison, Wis., in 1947 and wagged their heads 
sympathetically or sneered, “It can’t be done.” Others 
They failed. 


It not only survived; it met the challenges of the 


had tried. 


first year, enrolled 250 colleges and universities into 
its membership, and formulated a national program 
which it is translating from paper to action. 

The aims of the association, as enumerated in the 
preamble to its constitution, are “to secure and main- 
tain academie freedom and the rights of students; 
stimulate the development of democratic self-govern- 
ment; foster better educational standards, methods, 
and facilities; work for the improvement of student 
social, cultural, and physical welfare; promote inter- 
national understanding and fellowship; and aid in 
securing for all people equal rights and possibilities 
of primary, secondary, and higher education regard- 
less of sex, religion, or political beliefs or economic 
circumstances.” 

Getting students from all sections of the country 
and from its many types of educational institutions to 
agree on a national policy was one of NSA’s first re- 
markable achievements. Sharp differences arose dur- 
ing the first year, however. 

To prevent special-interest groups from gaining 
undue influence in the association, only student-gov- 
ernment associations are represented in the NSA. In 
other words, students are represented only through 
their student governments, not through partisan stu- 
dent organizations. This provides for a much fairer 
student cross-section in the association. 


atecenseg + 


Accredited colleges, universities, and educational in- 
stitutions of all types are permitted membership with 
representation allotted and national dues levied ac- 
cording to their enrollments. Excessive dues was a 
major first-year gripe, but because of increased mem- 
bership, NSA this year has been able to lower national 
dues. 

Whether a student body becomes a member of NSA 
is up to the students acting through a campus-wide 
referendum or through their democratically elected 
student governments. Most campuses decide through 
referendums. 

At the founding convention, non-Southern delegates 
called for a statement asking for immediate elimina- 
tion of racial segregation in all American colleges. 
Southern delegates said they favored doing away with 
segregation, but added that their progress through 
more gradual means has been substantial and that a 
highly demanding resolution would antagonize South- 
ern society and stymie further progress. The conven- 
tion finally agreed to ask for “eventual” elimination 
of segregation in Southern schools. The word ‘even- 
tual” saved the convention as the Southern delegates 
fell in line with the statement. 

Following the convention, Southern NSA regions 
reported that interracial NSA student conferences had 
been held in several areas for the first time. Some 
large Southern universities, however, have led the op- 
position to NSA. 
pudiated NSA because it is “radical and dictatorial.” 


University of Texas students re- 


University of Mississippi students and administration 
said there can be no compromise on segregation. Many 
smaller Southern schools fell in line behind their big 
brothers. 

Although the association is weakest in the South, 
A dent has 
been made, and reconsideration of affiliation with the 


it is not without membership in that area. 


NSA in some major universities may bring more en- 
couraging results than the initial actions. Many other 
schools considered affiliation for the first time during 
the 1948-49 term. 


The association has done what it could in cases of 











~ 


academie freedom during its first year. Through its 
monthly publication, The NSA News, the association 
has published facts of several cases of speakers’ being 
barred from colleges because of their political views. 
In two cases an understanding between students and 
administration was reached through the aid of NSA 
personnel. The agreements were based on NSA’s Stu- 
dent Bill of Rights which defines the association’s con- 
ception of academic freedom for students and faculty. 

The need of reforms and a national interest in stu- 
dent government has been pointed out for the first 
time through a survey by Ralph Dungan, a former 
His that stu- 


dent governments are poorly constructed, their powers 


vice-president. survey revealed most 
loosely defined, and their progress often hampered by 
administration interference. Mr. Dungan and Gordon 
Klopt of the University of Wisconsin student-person- 
nel office, published an NSA booklet, “Student Lead- 
ership and Government in Higher Education,” whieh 
is the first publication dealing extensively with student 
NSA regional student- 


government clinies have been held in many parts of 


rovernment and leadership. 
the country. If they have accomplished nothing else, 
they have aroused an interest in an heretofore apa- 
thetic phase of student activity and have pointed out 
the need of drastic reforms. 

The association would like to see student govern- 
ments establish a commission on each campus through 
which the student may be heard in matters of cur- 
ricular reform. Like many new ideas, it is considered 
radical by many administrations and even among some 
students. Some inroads have been made, however. 
As one means of overcoming economic barriers to 
education, the association plugged for passage of the 
Meade Bill which provided for an inerease in veterans’ 
educational subsistence under the GI Bill of Rights. 
NSA 


tially responsible for passage of the bill. 


feels that its “pressure” on Congress was par- 


Greater Federal and state aid to edueation is also 
ealled for by the association, together with a system 
of state scholarships for deserving but financially 
handicapped students. 

A privilege-eard system, already begun in several 
regions and now proposed nationally, provides for 
special student rates on purchases made by students 
in co-operating shops and service centers. Co-oper- 
ating merchants hope that increased volume of busi- 
ness with card-holding students will offset decreased 
profits on sueh sale. 

Educational campaigns on vital national and inter- 
national issues have been conducted regionally and 
locally with the co-operation of the national office. 
Topics of those conducted so far inelude universal 


military training and atomie energy. The programs 
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have consisted of forums, radio programs, essay con- 
tests, distribution of literature, and other mediums. 
The association has not taken a stand on either issue— 
it has simply sought to acquaint students with them. 

Almost all regions are sponsoring choral concerts, 
dramatie productions, art exhibits, programs to ac- 
quaint foreign students with American student life, or 
other forms of cultural programs. 

The Michigan region is planning a gigantie World 
Student Exposition to be held at Detroit next fall. 
It will attempt to portray through exhibits, drama, 
athletie contests, social gatherings, concerts, and other 
life of the 
get help from private insti- 
the Cultural Division of the 
the International Student 

Low-cost travel tours will be arranged, 


activities the cultural American college 


student. It hopes to 
tutions, Department 
of State, 
UNESCO. 
and students from all over the world will be invited. 

The Communist grab of Czechoslovakia on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1948, provided NSA with its first interna- 
tional The association voted in September, 
1947, to negotiate for affiliation during its first year 
with the leftist International Students 
(IUS), but not to affiliate until at least one year 
after the constitutional convention. The IUS Seere- 
tariat refused to take action on protests of NSA 
interim representatives in Europe concerning the grab 


Service, and 


crisis. 


Union of 


of the Czechoslovakia National Union of Students 
by Communist “action committees” during the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia. NSA representa- 


tives abroad resigned and asked for staff confirmation 
of their resignations and condemnation of the action 
(or lack of it) of the IUS Seeretariat. When the staff 
complied, students at some member colleges charged 
that the staff had acted with undue haste. 

Staff action was supported, however, by 
tional executive committee by a vote of 21-3 in April. 
At its recent National Student Congress in September, 
1948, NSA refused to consider affiliation with the IUS 
under present circumstances. 

Although repudiating IUS, the association did not 
shy away from an aggressive international program. 
It became the only student organization to gain a seat 
on the National Commission for UNESCO. 

It has co-operated with the International Student 
Service and the World Student Service Fund in pro- 
erams for foreign-student relief and education abroad. 
Through inexpensive NSA tours hundreds of Amer- 
ican students last summer (1948) visited Western and 
Central Europe, reconstruction work camps in war- 
devastated areas, and European colleges and uni- 


the na- 


versities. 
The first 10,000 copies of the booklet, “Study, 
Travel, and Work Abroad,” edited by Bob Smith, 
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former NSA international activities vice-president, 
+ was scooped up by American students almost over- 
night. The booklet 
listed all the education, work, and travel facilities 


A second printing was ordered. 


; abroad which were open to American students during 
the summer. It also included information on ex- 
penses, transportation facilities, and agencies sponsor- 
ing the programs. Supplements to the booklet were 
printed in The NSA News as additional information 
was compiled. 

The association made arrangements with the Federal 
covernment and steamship lines for inexpensive over- 
seas travel during the summer. Two converted troop 
ships made four trans-Atlantic round trips at a min- 
imum charge to students. 

Bill Welsh of Berea (Ky.) College, combined tact 
and caution with aggressiveness and finality as presi- 
VS Taking 


the association into its second year is Ted Harris, a 


dent in leading NSA through its first year. 


Negro from LaSalle College, Philadelphia, who was 
elected overwhelmingly by the National Student Con- 
gress in September. All national officers drop out of 
school for one year to take up the duties of their 
$2,000-a-year jobs at the national office in Madison. 


Research... 
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Besides its monthly NSA News, the association 
issues weekly press releases to the professional and 
collegiate press. Many college newspapers have come 
to rely on the NSA News Service as a prolifie and re- 
liable news source. 

NSA is not a top-heavy association, as anti-NSA 
Mueh regional and local autonomy 
The na 


elements charge. 
was demanded and granted from the start. 
tional office acts as a clearing house for information, 
guidance, national funds, and as a co-ordinator of 
regional and local activities. The association ineludes 
29 regions. 

Opposition to the organization comes from the ex 
treme right and the extreme left. Leftist student 
groups, such as the American Youth for Democracy, 
officially tagged a Communist-front organization by 
the Attorney-General, have charged that NSA is re 
actionary, particularly since the Czech incident. Op- 
position from the other extreme, concentrated largely 
in the South, charges that it is radieal. This is based 
on NSA’s interest in international activities, its sup- 
port of Federal aid to edueation, and its attempts to 
bring about an end to racial segregation in education. 
Somewhere between the two extremes stands the Na- 


tional Student Association. 





DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTIVE VALUE OF 
THE ACE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION 


W. L. WaLLAce 
University of Michigan 


As part of its freshman testing program the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has included for over twenty 
years the American Council on Edueation Psychclogi- 
cal Examination. The successively different forms of 
) the test have been employed as they were published. 
) Results have been used in the academie and educa- 
) tional counseling of students as well as in research. 


— 


The last extensive study of the value o 
this examination for predicting academic grades at 
this university was that by P. S. Dwyer, C. Horner, 
and C. §. Yoakum,! nearly a decade ago. Correla- 
tions between the parts of the ACE and freshman 
grades were computed in that investigation, but the 
data were collected prior to the present system of 
scoring for two abilities, quantitative and linguistic. 
(In this paper the conventional notations, Q, L, and 
T, will be used to refer to the scores on the quantita- 

1**A Statistical Summary of the Records of Students 
Entering the University of Michigan as Freshmen in the 


decade 1927-1936.’ University of Michigan Admin- 
istrative Studies Vol. I, No. 4, 1940. 


tive part, the linguistic or verbal part, and the total 
test.) 


interpretation of the two-part scores, as well as the 


Thus, since oceasion constantly demands an 


total, it is fitting that more exact information con- 
cerning the differential predictive value of the three 
scores, Q, L, and T, be made available. 

Data. 
men entering the University of Michigan in the fall 
of 1947. 


ture, Science, and the Arts, but some were from the 


The present data were collected on fresh- 
The majority were in the College of Litera- 


schools of Pharmacy, Music, and Architecture. No 
engineering students were included. Grades in the 
eighteen largest and most usual courses of the first 
semester were compared with the test scores of the 
students taking them. The total number of students 
enrolled in each course was used in the study except 
in the ease of the three largest courses, English, his- 
tory, and political science, where random samples 
were selected. Similarly, only a sample of 323 out 
of the total class was involved in the average-grade 
comparisons. 
Results. 
tween course grades and each of the three scores on 
the 1947 form of the ACE. 
correlations were calculated between grades and the 
combination of the Q and L part scores. 
of these computations are given in the table together 


Simple correlations were computed be- 
In addition, multiple 


The results 
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with the beta weights used in the multiple regression 
equations 

Conclusions The most striking over-all character- 
istic of the correlations presented in the table is that 
The greatest relationship established 
between test scores and grades was in the case of 
English where the 
combined effect of the two parts of the ACE and 
grades in the course was .49. This indicates that 
only 24 per cent of the variation in grades in that 
Other cor- 
Such 


course was accounted for in ACE scores. 
relations indicate even smaller relationships. 
a relatively low predictive value for suecess in be- 
ginning courses at an institution of the type of the 
University of Michigan suggests a warning as to the 
emphasis to be given results of this examination alone 
in the selection of students for admission to similar 
institutions. Assurance is indeed slight that an in- 
dividual obtaining a low score on the ACE cannot 
profitably engage in a university curriculum, particu- 
larly if other indications, such as grades in prepara- 


tory work, are in his favor. 


multiple correlation between the 
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differences would be found in higher-level courses jy 
each subject. 

The extensive use of the psychological examination 
in colleges and universities throughout the country 
lends importance to the outcomes of this analysis, 
All the possible data which can be presented concern- 
ing the validity and predictive ability of this stand- 
ard instrument for estimating academic aptitude need 
to be brought to the attention of the many counselors 
and educators who are almost daily making use of 
results of this test. This is particularly true in terms 
of the Q-L differential which has been given so much 
attention since its introduction about eleven years 
ago. Too often the popular belief is that one type 
or another of curricular study is indicated by superi- 
ority in either of the parts. The lack of any marked 
differences between the predictive values of these two 
parts in most typical university freshman courses in- 
dicates that considerable caution should be exercised 
in the interpretation of the Q-L differential for pur- 


poses of educational guidance. 


Correlations Between Course* Grades and ACE Scores 


iaeeiies N r with 
Q scores 
Lana 4ages 

English 336 285 
French 175 182 
French (Intermediate 61 .079 
Spanish 244 078 
Spanish (Intermediate 76 .214 
German 215 .254 


Social Studies 


History 87 125 
Humanities 146 .160 
Political Science 153 aoe 
Geography 107 128 
Sciences 
Botany 88 .204 
Zoology 214 .110 
Chemistry 223 426 
Geology 115 305 
Math. (Elem. Alg. & Trig.) 72 207 
Math. (Coll. Alg. & Trig.) 109 227 
Math. (Alg. & Anal. Geom.) 219 .393 
Drawing (Art) 81 — .096 
Average Grades Ist Semester 286 


»”79 
20 
Average Grades 2nd Semester 323 .230 
Average Grades Freshman Year 323 


r with 
L scores 


Beta Wts. Beta Wts. 
for for 
Q scores L scores 


R with 
Q and L 


r with 
T scores 


479 16] .092 438 .486 
.304 306 059 .278 309 
413 woo — .128 .469 .429 
.162 .149 .008 .158 .162 
233 232 138 172 264 
.168 226 223 .069 .262 
341 300 — .032 .355 .342 
.203 227 O88 .164 .218 
357 .356 .080 22 .364 
123 .146 .092 .083 .148 
322 .290 .077 .288 .326 
272 .237 — .012 .278 .272 
.374 .453 324 231 474 
316 .350 206 22k .366 
.159 224 .170 .084 .220 
.186 .219 .180 .107 .246 
.182 331 388 O11 .393 
— .107 — .120 — .061 — .080 .120 
.360 .400 .158 .290 387 
.304 oe .119 262 ue 
.370 .410 .160 .299 .397 





* All courses are elementary in the field named unless otherwise specified. 


For the most part, differential beta weights are 
consistent with expectations, being greater for the L 
section in languages, social studies, and natural sci- 
ences and greater for the Q part in mathematics and 
chemistry. The exception is in the ease of German. 

The means and standard deviations for the Q and L 
scores of students in various courses show no marked 


differentiation. It is entirely probable that greater 


It is by no means intended that this report be con- 
strued in any sense as a condemnation of the ACE 
examination. It remains one of the best single pre- 
dictors of academic success in higher education. At- 
tention is called, however, to the smallness of the re- 
lationship between results of this test and achievement 
as measured by first-year college grades and to the 
slight difference found in the early predictive value 
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tween Q and L scores. It should also be realized 
t correlations are highest with first-semester grades, 
ving a deerease in succeeding levels. Without due 


stigation, generalization of the results presented 
should not be made to institutions other than 


Books — 
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those of the type sampled for these data. It is to be 
hoped that each type of institution will seek validation 
information specifically adapted to its cireumstances 
as a necessary step in the application of this or any 


other aptitude or achievement examination. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK THOUGHT 
TO THE AVERAGE MIND 


LyMAN Bryson 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


By T. B. L. WesstTer. Clas- 
Manchester University Press, 
128 pp. 


Greek Interpretations. 
sical Series No. V. 
Manchester, 1942. 8 plates. 5 sh. 

WEBSTER. 

Manchester University 

149 pp. 7 sh. 6 d. 


THESE are not books for the specialist in Greek cul- 


Political Interpretations. By T. B. L. 
Classieal Series No. VI. 
Press, Manchester, 1948. 

ture. They are for the reader who wants to know 
hat the Greek reeords can tell him about his own 
ization and about life. We would be much better 

off, here in America, if a larger audience could be 
expected for writing of this kind. We produce mono- 
eraphs by scholars for scholars and books for the gen- 

Professor Web- 


ter’s brief, well-written essays come between, expect- 


reader that are far too general. 


ing some knowledge of his readers but not high com- 
petence. They are for those who have acquired 
enough of a general view of Greek thought to enjoy 
being reminded of the main currents and to appreciate 
new insights. 

The first book, “Greek Interpretations,” which takes 
us in short sketches from the Iliad to Vergil’s version 
of the Greek stories, is an admirable bit of teaching 
because it stirs in us a sense of the beauty and power 
Many scholars and erities have tried to 
make the modern reader feel Greek poetry and Greek 


of old art. 


Bwemt@..... 


life directly and humanly, insisting that the tradition 
is not their real reason for admiration. Professor 
Webster succeeds. This is good teaching, helping the 
student to take his own share of the heritage. 

The other volume, “Political Interpretations in 
Greek Literature,” more recently published, under- 
takes to be a “modest contribution to present-day 
problems” (142). The inner temple of democracy is 
again being assaulted by totalitarians and, if we 
follow the lesson of experience, we shall see that “the 
dangers of an unedueated electorate voting for its im 
mediate material advantage are clear; the results were 
the political disaster of defeat in war followed by a 
fascist revolution and by a counter-revolution with the 
suppression of certain outstanding individuals such as 
Soerates” (143). 
ing what many others have tried to do but doing it 


Here also, Professor Webster is do- 


better than most. 

In his interpretations of Greek art he makes it come 
alive as a demand on us for emotional response. In 
like manner he rubs the dust off history and tempts 
us to color with our present partisan judgments all the 
actors of the Peloponnesian War. No doubt there are 
dangers in such parallels but there is illumination 
also. Professor Webster insists that the problems are 
essentially unchanged. “There we can see the battles 
that were fought by those who discovered individual 
freedom, and just because two thousand years and 
more separate us from the Greeks the unessentials 
have faded out of the picture and the remaining lines 
have the clear and essential beauty of a geometrical 
diagram” (146). 





THE AUTONOMY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

THE crisis in American education, which can be 
traced to the “eold war,” serious as it is, has on its 
credit side the publication of an historic document 
on the basie principle for higher educational institu- 
tions. That document, “Freedom at Harvard, an Ex- 
change of Letters by Frank B. Ober of Baltimore, 
President Conant, and Grenville Clark, Fellow of 
Harvard College,” presents the case not only for 
academie freedom but also for the autonomy of insti- 
tutions of higher edueation, which has not been given 





the serious attention that it deserves. Briefly, Mr. 
Ober, a Harvard alumnus, informed President Conant 
that he would not subseribe to the Law School Fund 
because of Harvard’s apparent attitude toward extra- 
curricular activities of its faculty members—specifi 
cally two professors charged by Mr. Ober with par 
ticipating in meetings that he considered leftist. Mr. 
Clark, who was asked by President Conant to reply 
to Mr. Ober, presents an account of the history of 
academic freedom and autonomy beginning with 
President Eliot’s remarks on the subject in his in- 
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augural address, 1869 (‘A university must be indige- 


must be rich; but, above all, it must be 
continuing with the famous statement by 
President 1916-17 (“Kither the university 


assumes full responsibility for permitting its pro- 


nous; it 
free.’’), 
Lowell, 
fessors to express certain opinions in publie, or it 
assumes no responsibility whatever, and leaves them 
to be dealt with like other citizens by the publie au- 
thorities according to the laws of the land.’’), and con- 
cluding with President Conant’s pronouncement at the 
Harvard Tercentenary Celebration, 1936 (““We must 
have a spirit of tolerance which allows the expression 
of all opinions however heretical they may appear. 
On this point there can be no compromise; we 

afe either afraid of heresy or we are not.”’). 
The 


whether an institution of higher education can be 


fundamental issue raised in this situation is 
coerced by financial pressure to surrender the most 
important principle that justifies its existence. Since 
that pressure may come, as in this case, by refusal 
to subscribe to a university’s funds, or by threat of 
a legislative body to withhold appropriations, the 
document, “Freedom at Harvard,” is of national im- 
portance and should be carefully pondered by all 
American citizens interested in the future of institu- 
tions of higher edueation, whether publie or private. 
The prineiple enunciated in the Harvard document 
applies equally to both types and on it depends the 
both can make to the welfare and 


L. K. 


contribution that 
progress of the country.—I. 


THE POSITIVE WAY OF ATTACK 


At the annual of Yale 
alumni, Charles Seymour, president, Yale University, 


commencement luncheon 


made certain pronouncements on current issues in 


higher education—employment of Communists and 
textbooks—which are of more than 
local interest. He announced that Yale will not im- 


pose an oath of loyalty upon its faeulty nor appoint 


investigation of 


Communists to it, since their presence would mean 
the negation of “We know our 


faculty,” he said, “and trust them in their allegiance.” 


academic freedom. 
On the request of the Congressional Committee for 
information on what Yale students read he remarked 
that “if the Federal government should dictate what 
books our students read, we had better close our doors. 
Only the free university ean serve the people.” 

The duty of the university as the country faces 
the danger of Communist power abroad and the threat 
of its infiltration at home, is to assume the responsi- 
bility of leadership in the defense of American polit- 
ical ideals; the university as an institution of free 
learning has a vital stake in preserving and invigor- 


ating these ideals. He declared, accordingly : 
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We must meet the menace of Communism by positive 
A negative defense degen. 
erates into a rear-guard action. Our purpose is to lead 
. In these days a major 


and imaginative measures. 


to democratic allegiance. 
obligation is to train our youth in the understanding and 
practice of American democracy whether in the classroom 
or in our campus life. That is why I am so interested in 
pushing forward our program of American studies, just 
now taking form, which will emphasize and co-ordinate 
different courses, whether in history, politics, literature, 
or philosophy, that deal with the background of America, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS AND THE 
REQUEST FOR TEXTBOOKS 

In his reply to the request for a list of textbooks 
sent by Representative John 8. Woods, of the House 
Committee on Un-Ameriean Activities, Lewis Webster 
Jones, president, University of Arkansas, submitted a 
“Statement of Policy” of the university. After stat- 
ing that the university has no sympathy for or faith 
in the Communistie form of government or “in polit- 
ical or economie pressure groups with special axes to 
grind at the expense of others” or in the “Hitlers or 
Mussolinis big or little, either from foreign lands or 
from within our own America, who would impose their 
will upon others,” President Jones went on to say: 

The University of Arkansas will fight encroachment 
upon academic freedom from all these quarters with the 
same vigor that it will fight encroachment upon academic 
freedom from Communist sources. 

Nevertheless, the University of Arkansas—along with 
every other free educational institution of America—has 
a duty to perform. It has taught, and will continue tv 
teach, in unbiased manner, the basic principles of the 
political, economic, and social philosophies of all govern- 
ments and peoples, both in the past and of the present. 
Only under such teaching will the youth of our land know 
and understand the complexities of the world in which 
they live; only from such knowledge will youth under- 
stand and appreciate the heritage of our nation. 

The University of Arkansas has a great faith that is 
not circumscribed by political, economic, or social preju- 
dices. It believes without reservation that the people of 
our state, and of our nation, will attain heights as yet 
undreamed of if left free to seek truth wherever it may 
lead, if left free to work out their own destiny unhamp- 
ered by narrow censorship or bigoted dictates from any 


source, foreign or domestic. 


INSTITUTE ON AGING 


THE second annual Institute on Aging, “Living in 


the Later Years,” will be held in Ann Arbor (Mich.), — 


July 20-21, sponsored by the Institute for Human 
Adjustment and the University Extension Service ol 
the University of Michigan. The Horace H. Rack- 
ham School of Graduate Studies will be the head- 
quarters. The conference is designed to help those 
who work with older people as well as older persons 
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mselves. The program, devoted to the subject of 
ving, Will inelude lectures, discussions, and demon- 
rations focussed on housing and living arrangements 
older people, creative leisure-time activities, and 
ployment and employability. 
[he speakers, in addition to university faculty, will 
‘nelude Robert J. Havighurst, the University of Chi- 
eavo; Ewan Clague, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties ; 
and John Covery, Industrial Relations Division, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Other speakers 
will be Ollie A. Randall, consultant on services for 
the aged, Community Service Society, New York; 
Coleman Woodbury, Urban Development Study, Chi- 
cago; Elizabeth Breckenridge and Helen Graves Laue, 
Chicago Community Project for the Aged; Willard J. 
Maxey, Michigan Department of Social Welfare; 
Harry Becker, Social Security Department, UAW- 
CIO, Detroit; and Nathan W. Shock, Chief, cardio- 
vascular diseases and gerontology, U. S. Public Health 


' Service, Baltimore. 


While the institute is open to all who are inter- 
ested, it is intended particularly for community lead- 


' ers, social-seeurity personnel, labor leaders, clergymen 


PERE SA w s 


to the first conference was 








and chureh workers, business and industrial leaders, 
personnel workers, institutional personnel, public- 
health workers, social-case workers, and employment-, 
pension-, and retirement-plan officers. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Marland B. Small, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Service. 


CONFERENCE OF MIDWESTERN DEANS 
OF STUDENTS 
THE Second Allerton Conference of Midwestern 
Deans of Students was held, May 27-28, at the coun- 
try estate, Allerton, presented by Robert Allerton to 
Reference to this gift and 
made in SCHOOL AND 


the University of Illinois. 


Society, September 4, 1948. 

The second conference differed from the first in 
three respects: 1. The attendance included several mid- 
western institutions outside the Western Conference 
and a representative from the Ivy Group. 2. The 
discussions in 1948 were directed chiefly ‘at the me- 
chanies of detailed problems, whereas the 1949 confer- 
ence devoted more time to policy and underlying prin- 
ciples of action. 3. Since 1948, the Mansion House 
on the estate has been remodeled and refurnished, and 
the group was able to live in the house during the 
period of the conference without having to return to 
the main campus of the University of Illinois between 


sessions. 


The topies diseussed by the group in formal sessions 
included the National Student Association, campus 
morals, drinking, discrimination, fraternity counselors 


/and housemothers, fraternity expansion, housing, 
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27 
housing contracts, central administration, the place 
of the dean of women in organizational plans, stu- 
dent-government participation, discipline administra- 
tion, handling of probationary students, and Federal 
aid to higher education. 

Present at the conference were the following deans, 


associate and assistant deans, and directors: S. E. 
Crowe and Dale Faunce, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing); G. E. Davis and Donald Mallett, 


Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) ; C. E. Deakins, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; E. B. Erskine and 
EK. A. Wolleson, University of Illinois at Navy Pier 
(Chieago) ; Maurice Galbraith, University of Illinois 
at Galesburg; F. R. B. Godolphin, Prineeton Uni- 
versity; R. G. MeGuigan, Northwestern University; 
EK. A. Walter and W. B. Rea, University of Michigan; 
R. M. Strozier and William Seott, the University of 
Chieago; R. H. Shaffer, Indiana University; V. F. 
Spathelf, Wayne University (Detroit 1); D. B. Stuit, 
the State University of Iowa; P. L. Trump, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; E. G. Williamson, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and H. S. Dawson, E. E. Stafford, 
and Fred H. Turner, University of Illinois. 

Dr. Strozier served as chairman of the 
and Dr. Turner was The group 
unanimously to hold the Third Allerton Conference 
1950. 


meeting, 
secretary. voted 


o7 


on May 26-27, 


THE ROLE OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

THE 1949 biennial the 
Association of University Women, held in Seattle 
(Wash.), June 19-24, devoted to the role 
university women in featuring cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and other countries. The 
meetings were attended by presidents and delegates 


eonvention of American 


was of 


of organizations of university women in Canada and 
New Mexico. The president of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of University Women is Mrs. Richard B. 
Crummy of Vancouver (B. C.); Mrs. R. M. Gutierres 
Eskildsen is president of the Mexican Association of 
University Women. 

Althea K. Hottel, dean of women, University of 
Pennsylvania, president of the AAUW, is a member 
of the group that has left on a good-will tour of 
twelve capitals of the world conducted as a “Round 
the World Town Meeting,’ sponsored by America’s 
Town Hall of the Air. During the trip Dr. Hottel 
will be in touch with representatives of 32 other coun 
tries that have organizations of university women 
similar to the AAUW and all affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 

At the evening session, June 22, Mary Agnes Hamil- 
ton, of London, director of the American information 
department of the British Foreign Office, was the 








me 
principal speaker in a discussion of international re- 
tions under the chairmanship of Louise Pearce, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. Other 
speakers ut important sessions were: Judge Dorothy 
Kenyor S. delegate at Beirut to the UN Com- 
mission on the Status of Women; Helen C. White, 
professor of English, the University of Wisconsin, 
ind a ember of the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO; Kathryn McHale, general director, 


Notes and News 
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AAUW; and Mrs. Kaisu Tiusanen, headmistress 0} 
a high school in Rauma (Finland). 

Sinee the close of the war (1945-49) branches 
the association have contributed funds for 166 inter. 
national awards enabling students from 29 countries 
to study in the United States. 


also issued emergency grants to restore to professional] 


The association has 


usefulness university women who have suffered froy 


the war. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 4: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John H. Jones, teacher of English, Deerfield ( Mass.) 
Academy, has been appointed headmaster, Riverdale 
County School (The Bronx), to sueceed Frank Sutliff 
Hackett, (1907) 


tired, July 1. 


founder and headmaster, who re- 


Melvin A. Casberg, a lieutenant colonel in the office 
of the Surgeon General of the Army, has been named 
dean, School of Medicine, Saint Louis University, to 
Reverend Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., 
whose resignation beeause of ill health was reported 
25, 1948. John 


J. MeCarthy, a member of the staff of the St. Louis 


sueceed the 


in ScHooL AND Society, December 
Register, has assumed new duties as director of public 


intormation., 


Mary J. Pearl, professor of Greek and Latin, Sweet 
(Va.) 
sueceed Mary Ely Lyman in 1950, when the latter will 


Briar College, has been appointed dean to 


assume new duties as Jesup Professor of Engish 


Bible, Union Theological Seminary (New York 27), 


‘ 


as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 25. 


William H. Combs, professor of history and political 
science, Michigan State College (East Lansing), has 
been appointed dean of the newly created All-College 
Division. Included in the division will be the opera- 
tion of the library, the museum, the continuing-edu- 
cation center, the institute of counseling, testing, and 
guidance, the International Institute, and the faculty 
committee on scholarships. 


William E. Reed has succeeded John C. McLaughlin 
School of Agriculture, 
College of North Carolina 
Mr. McLaughlin has been named director of research. 


as dean, Agricultural and 


Technical (Greensboro). 


Lewis Whitaker Adams, professor of economics, 
Washington and Lee College (Lexington, Va.) whose 
appointment to an assistant professorship was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, October 19, 1940, has 


been namel dean, School of Commerce and Adminis. 
tration, to sueceed Glover Dunn Hancock, who has 
retired after 40 years of service. 


Phoebe G. Follmer, assistant director of residence oj 
the staff of the dean of women, University of Pennsy|- 
vania, has been appointed dean of women, Dickinson 
College (Carlisle, Pa.), to sueceed Helen Burns Nor- 


cross in mid-July. 


Francis Pristera, whose appointment as instructor in 
Romance languages, Jersey City (N. J.) Junior Col- 
lege, was reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 
26, 1946, has been named dean of the college to sue- 
ceed Frank J. MeMackin, whose appointment to thi 


) 


presidency was reported in these columns, June 25, 


Paulena Nickell, head of the department of hom 
management, Iowa State College (Ames), assumed 
additional duties as associate dean, Division of Hom 
Economies, July 1, and will assist P. Mabel Nelson, 


The fol- 


associate pro- 


dean, in the administration of the division. 
lowing are among new appointments: 
fessors, Robert L. Sinsheimer (physics), Everette \ 
Hong (economies and sociology), Clair Maple (mathe- 
maties), and Stanley K. Shapiro (bacteriology) ; ani 
assistant professors, Jesse B. Allen, Harry L. Shadle, 
and Henry H. Albers (economies and sociology) ani 
Joe R. Foote and Henry D. Block (mathematics 
George W. Brown, professor of statisties, has resigned 
to accept a post with the Rand Corporation, Santa 
Monica (Calif.); Reuben Hill, associate professor 0! 
economies and sociology, to go to the University 0! 
North Carolina; William B. Stiles, associate prote: 
sor of theoretical and applied mechanics, to accept 3 
post in the University of Arkansas; and Hilton A. 
Smith, associate professor of veterinary pathology, 
to go to Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
(College Station). Leaves of absence have 
granted to: Eugene Hilligoss, assistant professor 0! 


bee! 
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musie (until June 15, 1950, for continued study): | 


Robert Gaskell, associate professor of mathematic 
(July 1-September 15, to gain industrial experience): 
and Charles O. Neidt, assistant professor of psy 
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ey (July, to participate in the University of 
\Jichigan’s Survey Research Center). 


The Reverend Allan P. Farrell, S.J., former editor 
of imerica and associate professor of education, 
University of Detroit, has been named director of the 
(raduate Division to succeed the Reverend Charles 
k. Schrader, 8S.J., who will continue in his post as 

of the department of history. 


John M. Frankel has been appointed director of 
he departments of pedodonties and of dental hygiene, 
Marquette University (Milwaukee). The University 
, expanding its program of child dental care under a 

nt of $15,000 from the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Ruth K. Porritt, head of the reference department, 
Baker Library, Harvard University, will assume new 
duties as librarian, Radcliffe College (Cambridge, 
September 1, succeeding Georgiana Ames 


Mass.), 


Hinckley who has served in this capacity since 1927. 


Donald B. Engley, whose appointment as librarian, 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), was reported 
SCHOOL AND Society, February 8, 1947, has been 


( Hart- 


“_ associate librarian, Trinity College 
ford, Conn.). 


Roscoe Stinetorf, associate professor of mathematics, 
Catawba College (Salisbury, N. Car.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of physies, Wagner 
College (Staten Island, N. Y.), and will assume his 
new duties, September 1. 


Harold H. Church, superintendent of schools, Elk- 
hart (Ind.), will assume new duties, September 1, as 
professor of edueation and director of the division of 
research and field services, Indiana University. 

Robert Howe Connery, professor of political science, 
University of Illinois, will assume new duties at the 
opening of the academic year as professor of public 
administration, Duke Univeristy (Durham, N. Car.). 

Rolf Eliassen, former professor of sanitary engi- 
neering, New York University, assumed new duties, 
July 1, as professor of sanitary engineering, Massa- 
The following were 
‘retired on July 1: Warren J. Mead, head of the de- 

partment of 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


geology, after 15 years of service; Irving 
J. Cowdry, associate professor of testing materials, 
after 44 years of service. and Gerhard Dietrichson, 
associate professor of physical chemistry, after 24 
'years of service. 

Jay Saunders Redding, whose award of the May- 
‘flower Cup for the “book chosen as best of those pub- 
ilished during the year and written by a resident of 
North Carolina” was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 


3 

January 8, 1944, has been appointed visiting professor 
: . 

got English, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), 
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for the first semester of the 1949-50 academic year. 
Mr. Redding, who is professor of English, Hampton 
Institute (Va.), is the first Negro’ to be appointed to 
the staff of the university. Benjamin Crocker Clough, 
David Benedict of Classies, and Philip 
Henry Mitchell, Robert P. Brown Professor of Biol- 
gy, reached emeritus status, June 30. 


Professor 


George D. Lovell and William C. Oelke have 


promoted to full professorships in psychology 


been 
and 
chemistry, respectively, Grinnell (Iowa) College. 
Arvard Webster, director of guidance in the public 
(Maine), will new 
extension course for secondary-school teachers that 


schools of Auburn lecture in a 
will be offered for two semesters during the coming 
academic year by Bates College (Lewiston, Maine). 
The program will be given on the campus in three- 
hour credit courses, one for each semester, and will 
be under the supervision of Doyle M. Bortner, head 


of the department of education and psychology. 


Geoffrey Bret Harte, formerly teacher of ciassical 
civilization and medieval history, the Putney ( Vt.) 
School, has been appointed to the staff of the Verde 
Valley School (Sedona, Ariz.). 


The following are among visiting educators lectur- 
ing in the first summer session (June 20-July 29) of 
the University of Redlands (Calif.): Franeis W. 
Noel, chief of the bureau of audio-visual education ; 
John Branigan, field representative of the division of 
school planning; Helen Heffernan, chief, elementary- 
edueation division; and Mrs. Afton Nance, elemen- 
tary-education consultant, all of the California State 
Department of Education; Gordon W. Park, super- 
intendent of schools, San Bernardino; John S. Car- 
roll, superintendent of schools, San Diego County; 
and Lloyd N. Morrisett, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles). 


Thomas S. Shaw, assistant in charge of public refer- 
ence in the main reading room, Library of Congress, 
and lecturer on reference and bibliography, the Cath- 
olie University of America (Washington, D. C.), has 
been appointed to a lecturership in reference and 
bibliography for the academic year 1949-50, Schoo! 
of Librarianship, University of California (Berkeley). 

Arthur E. Martell, associate professor of chemistry, 
Mass.), 
granted a year’s leave of absence, effective August 31, 


Clark University (Worcester, has been 
to accept an appointment as research associate in the 
department of chemistry, University of California 
(Berkeley). Donald Gurney Abbott, instructor in Eng- 
lish, has resigned to resume studies for his Ph.D. de- 


gree at Harvard University. 


J. F. Powers, author of “Prince of Darkness,” has 
been appointed to the teaching staff of Marquette 
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University (Milwaukee) to give courses in short-story 


writing, beginning in September. 


Graham M. Jamieson, lecturer in philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, will assume new duties, September 
19, as associate protessor of philosophy, Wilson Col- 
lege (Chambersburg, Pa.), succeeding Marie T. Copp, 


who has resigned to carry on research and writing. 


The following have received promotions at Tulane 
University (New 
ships, John P. Dyer (history), David Shirley (chem- 
istry), John Henry Stibbs (English), and William B. 
Woods (Romance languages), all in the College of 
Arts and Walter Jenkins (music), Aline 
Mackenzie (English), and Mary A. Sollman (classical 
languages), all in Neweomb College; Ruby Hines 
work) in the School Social Work; 
Owen (economies) in the College of 
Those pro- 


Orleans 18): to associate protessor- 


Sciences ; 


(social case ot 
and Henry T. 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
moted to assistant professorships are: Melvin Marks 
(psychology), College of Arts and Sciences; J. Howell 
Peebles (mechanical engineering), College of Engi- 
neering; and Pat Trivigno (art), Neweomb College. 
Herbert Earle Buchanan, head of the department of 
mathematics, has retired after 50 years of service. 
He has been succeeded by William L. Duren, as re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 5. 


The following changes in the nonclinical staff of 
the division of the biological sciences, the University 
of Chicago, were reported to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of 24: John Randolph Hall, Jr., 


has been appointed research associate in physiology 


June 


and pharmacology (effective February 1) and Morris 
S. MeKeehan, instructor in zoology (September 27) ; 
John Robert Raper has been changed in status to 
associate professor of botany (October 1); Aaron 
Novick, to in the Institute of 
Radiobiology and (August 15); and 
Anatol Rapoport, assistant professor of mathematical 
biology (July 1). the staff Henry 
Nelson Little, research associate in biochemistry (July 
31); John Warren Saunders, instructor in zoology 
(July 1, to a post at Marquette University); and 
Ray Leighton Watterson, associate professor of zool- 


assistant professor 


Biophysies 


Leaving are: 


ogy (July 1, to a post at Northwestern University). 


The following appointments, effective September 1, 
have been announced by Drew University (Madison, 
N. J.): in the Drew Theological Seminary, Paul B. 
Maves, assistant professor of religious education, and 
Paul W. Hoon and Henry L. Lambdin, instructors in 
homileties; and in Brothers College of Liberal Arts, 
H. Cranmer, economies, and 
Arthur E. Jones, Jr., instructor in English. Effec- 
tive July 1, the following promotions were reported: 


Jerome instructor in 
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to a professorship, Benjamin F. Kimpel (philoso. 
phy) ; and to associate professorships, Isaac L. Batti; 
(mathematics) and Robert G. Smith (government anj 
history). 
Testament Greek exegesis, has retired after 30 year 


of service. 


Russell Maatman, a former teacher in the conty 
laboratory of the Muir Drug Company in Michigan, 
has been appointed assistant professor of chemistry, 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), and will as. 


sume his new duties in September. 


Ida H. McCain has been appointed instructor ;; 
foreign languages, Kansas State Teachers Colleg; 
(Emporia), and will assume her new duties, Se 


tember 1. 


Ruth C. Wright, whose appointment as dean 0; 
students, City College (New York), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 10, 1943, has been grant 
a leave of absence until February 1, 1950, to mak 
a study of student activities in universities in Indi; 


Hazel Hansen, professor of classics, Stanford Un:- 
versity, left for Greece, June 20, where she will sper 
a year’s sabbatical leave of absence for a study o! 
prehistoric Greek art and visits to the Island 0: 
Skyros. While on the island Dr. Hansen will inspec 
the results of relief work which she, with the help o 
students and faculty of the university, has carried «: 
during the past year. In the spring she plans to g 
to Volos (Thessaly) to reorganize the archaeologi 


museum, 


Thelma G. James, associate professor of Englis! 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been elected pres 


dent, International Institute of Metropolitan Detro:, 


for a one-year term. 


Clarence W. Hunnicutt, professor of elementary edi- 


sation, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been elect: 
the first president of the newly formed New Yor! 
State Association for Supervision and Curriculw 
Development. The group will be affiliated with th 
National Association for Supervision and Curriculw 
Development which is a department of the NEA. | 
Hunniecutt served as acting dean, School of Edw 
tion, during the absence of Henry S. Ganders, w! 
was lecturing in England last fall, as reported : 
Scuoot anpD Society, September 18, 1948. 


L. Newton Davies, professor of Ney 


> 


Samuel P. Duke, since 1919 president, Madiso:’ 


at 


College (Harrisonburg, Va.), will be named preside! 
emeritus, August 1. 


Florence E. Drew, dean of women, State Teache* 


College (Lyndon Center, Vt.), has retired after = 


years of service as an instructor and in the deanshi! 
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Ernest L. Talbert and Joseph M. Kindle, having 
reached the age of seventy years, will enter the ranks 
the emeriti at the University of Cincinnati in 
September. Dr. Talbert, of 
ned the staff in 1914; Dr. Kindle, professor of 


professor sociology, 

thematies, in 1917. 

Allan Chester Johnson, who oceupied successively 
the Musgrave Profesorship of Latin (1923-43) and 
he Andrew Fleming West Professorship of Classics 
since 1943), Princeton University, has been retired 
after 37 years of service, beginning with a preceptor- 
ship in elassies in 1912. 

The following members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were retired to emeritus status, 
July 1: Edward A. Duddy, marketing, after 29 years 
Boot Hulbert, English, after 42 
years; Charles H. Lyttle, James Freeman Clark Pro- 


of service; James 


fessor of Church History, after 24 years, and George 


|S. Monk, associate professor of physics, after 29 


veo) 
Vedrs. 


: Recent Deaths 


Sof Pennsylvania, 
| United States, June 27. 


privat-docent and professor of 


Toate 


ener) 


Erich Frank, professor of philosophy, University 


died, June 22, in Amsterdam 
Holland), aecording to a report received in the 
Dr. Frank, who was sixty- 
six years old at the time of his death, had served as 
(1923- 


28), Heidelberg University; professor of philosophy 


philosophy 


(1928-35), Philips University (Marburg, Germany) ; 


research associate (1939-48), Harvard University; 


jand professor of philosophy (since 1948), Univer- 


June 26, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


© (1926-40). 





sity of Pennsylvania. 

Harry Manley Goodwin, dean emeritus, Graduate 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died, 
Dr. Good- 
win had served the institute as assistant in physics 
(1890-92), instruetor (1892-97), assistant professor 
(1897-1903), associate professor (1903-06), professor 


ol 


physics and electrochemistry in charge of the de- 

partment of electrochemistry (1906-35), and dean 

Neil Everett Stevens, professor of plant pathology, 

University of Illinois, died of a heart ailment, June 

Dr. Stevens had 

served as instructor in botany (1911-12), Kansas 
* b 


-6, at the age of sixty-two years. 


State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Manhattan) ; pathologist (1912-36), Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; and pro- 
lessor of botany and professor of plant pathology 
since 1936), University of Illinois. 

William Frederick Prouty, head of the department 
of geology, the University of North Carolina, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, June 27, at the age of sixty- 


nine years. Dr. Prouty had served as instructor in 
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(1903-04), (N. Y.) University; 


associate professor of geology and mineralogy (1906- 


geology Syracuse 
12) and professor of geology (1912-19), University 
(1906- 


19), Alabama; and professor of economic and strue- 


of Alabama; chief assistant state geologist 


tural geology (since 1919) and head of the depart- 
ment of geology (since 1932), the University of North 
Carolina. 

The Reverend Percy Albert Roy, S.J., former presi- 
dent, Loyola University (New Orleans), died, July 1, 
at the age of sixty years. Father Roy had served 
(1925-34), High School, New 
Orleans, and at the university as regent (1934-36), 


as principal Jesuit 


College of Arts and Sciences, dean of faculties (1937 
39), and president (1939-45). 


maaan ) Ld; L 
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Youth—Key to 


American Future: An Annotated Bibliography. Pp. 
vii+117. American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1949. $2.00. 


The service undertaken in this volume is that of bringing 
together in organized and classified form some representa- 
tive selections from the vast volume of material which has 
been recently published in the United States (1943-48) 
about the problems and prospects of the nation’s youth 


GRACE, ALONZO G. Basic Elements of Educational Re- 
construction in Germany. Pp. 14. American Council 
on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1949. 25 cents. 

Prepared for the Commission on the Occupied Areas, this 
is the first of a series of booklets by the author. The 
point of view expressed is entirely his. 


Handbook of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Pp. xvii+222. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1949. $1.00. 

The “agencies” of the United Nations are 13 intergovern 
tal organizations working in the economic, social, educa 
tional, health, and related fields negotiating formal agree 
ments of relationship with the UN. This comes from the 
Department of Information of the UN. 


. 

Industrial Training Abstracts. Vol. III. No.1. Pp. 
43. Wayne University Press, Detroit 1, Mich. 1949. 
75 cents. 

The Michigan Industrial Training Council welcomes this 


opportunity to collaborate with Wayne University in pre- 
paring, publishing, and financing this pamphlet. 


e 
KIERZEK, JOHN M. The Practice of Composition. Pp. 
xiii +486. Maemillan, New York. 1949. $3.25. 
This Form A, third edition of a book, is dedicated to the 
idea that it is possible to bridge the gap that too often 


exists between the knowledge of theory and the ability to 
set that theory to work. English teachers will find in it 
a convenient and practical technique for teaching college 
freshmen how to write. 

& 


LANG, ANDREW. Orange Fairy Book. Illustrated. Pp. 

vii + 232. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 
1949. $2.50. 
Most of the stories in this book came from either the Brit- 
ish Isles or Spain: one from Italy and two from France. 
Two years before his death in 1912, Mr. Lang wrote, “I do 
not write the stories out of my head! The reputation of 
having written all the fairy books is slowly killing me.” 
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Illustrated. 
Company, 


Olive 


Fairy Book. 


Green and 


Pp. XV t+ 
Longmans, New York. 
p oad 50. 
if these stories come from India; some from collec- 
recorded in Turkey, Arabia, Armenia, and the Sudan, 
h may have been brought from the Far East by people 
came to settle in the Near East 
. 
)DWARD G. (Editor). School and Community: 
00k of Successful Practice from Kindergarten 
igh College and Adult Education. Pp. xiv + 510. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York. 1949. $4.25. 
It is now generally agreed that the school’s basic function 
is to improve the quality of human living, and that such 
improvement requires a far closer co-operation between 
school and community than has been typical in even the 
immediate past 
. 


\ASMUSSEN, CARRIE. Speech Methods in the Elementary 
School. Pp. ix+340. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York. 1949. = $3.50. 

This book is the product of a long period of teaching in 
teacher-training courses at the University of Wisconsin 
and the Longfellow Elementary School of the Madison 
publie schools It is designed to meet the important needs 
‘mentary-school teacher in handling her numerous 


of the ele 
problems in the classroom 


speech pr 
a 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations. (Revised Edi- 
tion. Pp. x+115. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1949. 
$1.25. 
This is the work of the staff of Intergroup Education in 
Co-operative Schools, directed by Hilda Taba. 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


The managers of the Bureau extend a hearty 
welcome to Philadelphia to all those attending 
A.A.S.A. meetings March 27-30 and School Mens 
Week at University of Pennsylvania March 29- 
April 2. 
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criminating Service 
to Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the 
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Personnel. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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An Introduction ty 
Macmillan, Ney 


TayYLor, E. H., aND G. C. BARTOO. 
College Geometry. Pp. vii+143. 
York. 1949. $3.15. 

The treatment here given assumes only such knowledge gf 
geometry as may come from a year’s course in plane geon. 
etry in a high school. 

e 

‘‘Teaching Conditions and the Work Week of Hig 
School Science Teachers.’’ Bulletin 1947-48, Pp» 
18. National Teachers Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 25 cents. 

This starts with an effort to define what high-school gq. 
ence teachers consider to be the “reasonable” optimum of 
teaching conditions and work week. 

e 


UNDERWOOD, BENTON J. Experimental Psychology: Ay 

Introduction. Pp. vii+638. Appleton-Century-Croft, 
Inc., New York. 1949. $4.50. 
The author was faced with a problem of teaching a cours 
in undergraduate experimental psychology with no ayajl. 
able text suitable for background reading; therefore hy 
started to bring together certain materials and issued they 
in mimeographed form to his students as a substitute for 
a text. These materials revised and expanded forme 
themselves into this book. 


WERKMEISTER, W. H. A History of Philosophical Ide 

in America. Pp. xvit+599. The Ronald Press Con 
pany, New York. 1949. $5.00. 
An attempt has been made to view the development of 
American philosophy against a general background which 
includes such diverse ideas as Puritanism and Deisn 
which, in turn, has found expression in Transcendentalisy 
and the Gospel of Wealth. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
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A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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